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A New Vein for Fable 


By CHARLES SANFORD RAYMENT 
University of Michigan 


The name of Phaedrus has become so inseparably 
associated with the Aesopic fable that it occasions sur- 
prise to find him the author of poems quite unrelated 
to the beast tale. Among these, two with a legal back- 
ground command special notice. At first glance they 
seem utterly incongruous in the collection and the most 
plausible explanation of their inclusion appears to be 
Cousin’s dictum on declamatory themes: “II semble 
méme que ces notions juridiques soient un condiment 
nécessaire de toute oeuvre littéraire.’! However, if 
the moral of the fable rather than the animal principals 
be regarded as the indispensable element, then cases 
at law, real or imaginary, have a discernible affinity with 
the genre, both being concerned with justice, equity, and 
morality, and derived from a situation which is narrated 
by the lawyer or the poet respectively. 

_ In the first of these poems (III, 10), Phaedrus begins 
with the assertion that excess of either credulity or 
unbelief is a dangerous thing, citing as an instance of 
the former Theseus’s acceptance of Phaedra’s accusation 
against Hippolytus, and as an example of the latter the 
Trojans’ distrust of Cassandra’s prophecies. He then 
turns from literary illustrations to an incident which had 
occurred “memoria . .. mea.” The father of a son 
nearly of age to assuine the toga virilis had been victim- 
ized by a freedman, who in the hope that he might in- 
herit as the heir next in line had schemed against the 
boy and his mother, calumniating the lad and accusing 
the wife, among other things, of adultery. The husband, 
crediting the charge in spite of his love for his wife, 
pretended that he was going to his country estate, but 
in reality remained in town; at dead of night he returned 
and went straight to the bedroom. While the slaves 
were running to and fro, looking for a lamp, he drew 
near to the bed, groping in the darkness. Feeling a 
shaven head, he plunged his sword into the breast of 
the supposed paramour. To his horror, when the light 
was brought, he discovered that he had slain his son, 
who lay beside the still sleeping wife. Unhappily for the 
boy, she had thought to guard him more securely during 
her husband’s absence by having him share her room. 
Conscience-stricken, the murderer turned the sword 
against himself and atoned for his deed by his own 
death. But suspicion fell upon the woman, who by 
the slaying and suicide was left in possession of her 
husband’s property; accusers charged her with double 
murder, and she was summoned to Rome before the 
centumviral court. Apparently undecided whether to 
convict because of the damning motive or to acquit 
because of her attested purity of character, the centum- 


virt referred the case to the emperor. Augustus, finally 
ascertaining the facts, ordered the execution of the 
freedman and the release of the woman, declaring that 
she was to be pitied rather than condemned, and bitterly 
reproaching the husband’s folly in not probing the 
charges made against her by the freedman. 

Such a trial, which by the very fact of being remanded 
to the emperor for decision must have been more widely 
heard of and followed with greater interest, has all 
the ingredients of a cause célébre. It is nearly as sensa- 
tional as the imaginary cases which are developed in 
the rhetorical collections; these, indeed, incorporate 
certain details perhaps indicative of reminiscence, though 
the parallel touches may be pure coincidence. In the 
elder Seneca’s Controversiae (VII, 5), there is a murder 
case of this sort: A man whose wife had died married 
again. By each marriage he had a son. The older boy 
quarreled repeatedly with his stepmother, who finally 
ordered him from the house. (Rented quarters in an 
apartment building seem to be implied, for he is said 
to have hired a room trans parietem.) The stepmother 
was rumored to be having an affair with her business 
agent (procurator), a handsome fellow. Soon after, 
her husband was found dead in his bedroom; she herself 
had been wounded, and the wall between the chamber 
and her stepson’s room pierced (perfossus). The dead 
man’s relatives questioned the younger boy, five years 
old, who had slept with his parents, regarding the assail- 
ant; the child pointed to the business agent. The older 
son then charged the procurator with murder; he in 
turn accused the son of the crime. 

Among the Declamationes Minores of pseudo-Quin- 
tilian, the 347th has the following treatment of the 
adultery-murder theme: A man who had gone abroad 
was reported dead; the wife, named heres by the will, 
married a younger man, to whom she transferred as 
dowry the title to her house, in which they continued 
to live. The husband, coming back at night, assumed 
that he had caught them in flagrant adultery and killed 
both. Here the nocturnal return and the hasty infer- 
ence regarding the wife’s guilt may be set alongside 
details of Phaedrus’ story, though it must be acknowl- 
edged that the husband in the declamation neither spares 
her life nor exhibits grief for his act, but alleges, doubt- 
less warrantably, that his spouse was so eager to wed 
her youthful lover that she made no effort to confirm 
or disprove the false report; in fact, he allots a consider- 
able portion of his plea to the contention that only by 
acquitting him of murder can the jurors validate his 
claim to property which would otherwise revert to 
heirs of the slain youth. At least. however, Phaedrus’ 
vera historia can serve to bulwark the assertion that 
the maligned declamations do not depart from reality so 
far as has often been charged. 
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The second poem (IV, 5) like many of the declama- 
tions, involves an obscure will and poses a legal riddle 
which only Aesop has the necessary shrewdness to solve. 
He is not pictured as a sage or seer, like the Vergil of 
the Middle Ages, but as a man so familiar with human 
nature that he can predict accurately the behavior of 
his fellows, and thereby holds an advantage over those 
striving to find in the complexities of the law the answer 
to this problem. A man had died at Athens, leaving a 
wife and three daughters. One of the girls was hand- 
some and possessed of a roving eye for men, another 
industrious, countrified, and given to domesticity, the 
third very ugly and addicted to indulgence in wine. The 
deceased had named his wife heres, but stipulated that 
she should divide his entire wealth among the daughters; 
only one condition seemed to offer her any hope of a 
claim on the estate, namely that if the daughters did 
not possess or enjoy what had been given them, they 
should cease to have what they had received and should 
pay to their mother a million sesterces.? Jurisconsults 
deliberated vainly as to how the condition might be 
realized, and after long delay the mother, bowing to 
duty, prepared to comply with the terms of the will; to 
the coquette she apportioned the garments, the jewels, 
the silver bath vessels, and the smooth-faced eunuchs, 
to the housewifely daughter the lands, herds, farmhouse, 
laborers, and agricultural implements, to her bibulous 
offspring the wine cellar, the gardens, and the city house. 
Though all others approved her decision, Aesop pro- 
tested, declaring that the late husband would turn in his 
grave if he realized that none among the Athenians 
could interpret his intention. Asked to explain himself, 
Aesop advised that the shares of the estate be redis- 
tributed, and that to the homebody be given the portion 
of the wine-bibber, to the sot that of the wanton, and 
to the latter the farm and all its appurtenances. Thus, 
he forecast, none would receive an inheritance to her 
liking or in harmony with her nature, and each would 
sell her legacy to acquire in exchange what she really 
wanted; whereupon the mother could claim from the 
sale price the sum due her in the event that the property 
was neither possessed nor enjoyed. 


The two examples which I have discussed and sum- 
marized are clearly among the most original of Phaedrus’ 
work, deserving a favorable verdict for their sustained 
interest and vigor. They are the second and third longest 
of his poems (60 and 49 lines respectively), exceeded in 
this respect by only the introduction to Book III, which 
runs to 63 verses. They constitute a substantial in- 
crement to the acknowledged corpus of rhetorical poetry, 
and indicate the extent to which, even early under the 
Empire, the scholastic exercise of the declaimers had 
either influenced Latin literature or availed itself of a 
source of inspiration guaranteed to win popular favor. 

1 Jean Cousin, Etudes sur Quintilien (Paris, 1936), p. 727. 

2 The anachronisms and incongruities of sestertia, possessio, 
usufructus, and iuris periti in this Greek setting are obvious, but 


not more disturbing than similar departures from realism in other 
Latin literature, especially comedy. 


You must be above your knowledge, not under it, 
or it will oppress you; the more you have of it, the 
greater will be the load. Imperat aut servit—Newman. 


Shall Our Students Perform Greek and Latin Plays? 


The excellent and appropriate words appearing in 
the January, 1947, Classical Bulletin on the ultimate 
forlornness of translations stirs again in my mind some- 
thing that has often stirred there before, namely, a 
doubt that there is compelling value in college produc- 
tions of translated Greek and Latin plays. 

Like the insistence that “Oh, Buttermilk Sky” can be 
put into Latin, and like the overflooding of syntax by 
archaeology, these represent to me, not only a mistaken 
something by which to catch the conscience of Greekless 
and Latinless administrators, but also another aspect of 
the disastrous educational tendency of our times to 
appease our youth with all its otherwise encouraged 
craving for surcease from genuine intellectual effort. 


Thus the willowy beauties (in the color gravure sec- 
tions of the newspapers) taking part in the Greek plays 
at this and that woman’s college leave me cold. Certain 
participants in these spectacles have confirmed my idea 
that the play was indeed “the thing,” and knowledge of 
the Greek language a not altogether necessary adjunct; 
that in fact the more Greek plays were represented at 
a given institution the less was the probability that Greek 
was really wrestled with there. A student who came 
to me for Spanish in the summer intervals between 
sessions of her college, long renowned for its Greek plays, 
informed me of her intention to take up the study of 
Greek. She was in no sense outstanding in preparation 
for what appeared to me an especially ambitious enter- 
prise, and I suggested that French would be more 
profitable to her in the circumstances, as well as much 
easier. But she explained that she would take Greek 
precisely for the reason that it had a nice reputation in 
her alma mater for being rather conveniently passable. 
It is not hard to put two and two together here, without 
condemning all Greek plays in college as such, or assum- 
ing that they are everywhere a blight upon the more 
solid expectations from Greek study. For myself, I am 
afraid that I shall never be without suspicion that the 
publicity attendant upon such performances is mainly a 
relic of tradition, or an element of institutional propa- 
ganda (like successful football), or both. For, from 
what I know of modern life and students’ linguistic and 
literary leanings and capacities, there is not in our 
present general system of education sufficient “traffic” 
for the “bearing” of such loftiness in average student 
behavior. 

I have felt as I have indicated above for a long time, 
but have refrained till now from setting my thoughts 
on paper out of deference to the many learned and de- 
voted teachers of the classics whose feeling on the matter 
of plays is at variance with mine. I trust that I shall 
not lose friends by my temerity now. Perhaps indeed 
some ardent believer in Greek and Latin plays (and 
Roman banquets) will show me that his pen is as mighty 
as his sword in convincing me, or at least convincing 
everybody else, that I am in error. Perhaps I shall seem 
to most like a Scrooge at Christmas time, or as one whom 
man delights not,—no, nor woman neither. 

But sometimes the wretched, rash, and intruding fel- 
low is needed, who, by opposition, brings out the really 
ringing challenges that set the world to educating itself, 
if not to rejoicing. I shall be glad to serve as a scape- 
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goat if such a consummation can be attained thereby. 
I do not wish to be contentious, and should greatly like, 
if it is possible, to have at least some of my doubts 
resolved. If I have hurt anyone’s feelings, then let him 
hurt mine, and we are even. 


Concord College, 
Athens, W. Va. 


A. M. WitHErs 


The results of the Twentieth Annual Interscholastic 
Latin Contest for the High Schools of the Chicago and 
Missouri Provinces of the Society of Jesus have been 
published. A trophy was awarded to Rockhurst Prep of 
Kansas City, Missouri, for earning the highest number 
of points. St. Ignatius High School of Cleveland, Ohio, 
was second; Campion of Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, 
was third. To Clarence Miller of Rockhurst a trophy 
was awarded for winning first place; medals were 
awarded to nine other contestants who placed as follows: 
(2) Richard J. Blackwell of St. Ignatius, (3) Leger 
Brosnahan of Rockhurst, (4) Carl Armbruster of St. 
Xavier, (5) James Williamson of Campion and James 
W. Irwin of St. Louis High (tied), (7) Frederick E. 
Brenk of Marquette High, (8) Robert Rufflo of Campion, 
(9) Gerard P. Egan of Loyola High, (10) Paul Arm- 
leder of St. Xavier. 


The contest was held on December 10, 1946. Part I 
(English into Latin) consisted of a connected passage 
for translation, based on the words and expressions of 
Cicero’s “Pro Archia.” Two hours during the morning 
were allowed for this paper. In the afternoon contestants 
spent an hour and a half on Part II (Latin into English), 
a selection from Latin literature for sight translation. 
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i| Saint Louis University has believed in 
classical education since its inception as 
a secondary school in 1818. 


Sts Department of Classical Languages is 
fully sympathetic with the great tradition and 
convinced of the place of the classics in our 
changing world. 


Jts ideals envision a combination of the 
best objectives of modern classical research, 
along with the timeless aims of genuinely 
humane education. 


Sts courses in classical languages look to 
the needs and interests both of students in 
the undergraduate schools and of specialists- 
in-training in the graduate school. | 
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Book Review 


A Beginning Greek Book, by John Merle Rife. New 
Concord, Ohio, J. Merle Rife, 1946. Pp. x + 215. $2.50. 
The fifty-six lessons which make up Rife’s A Begin- 

ning Greek Book are based on the Greek of the Gospel 

according to Mark. In choosing this approach the author 
was motivated by a desire, as he explains in his preface 

(p.v) “. . . to combine three desiderata of elementary 

work in Greek, namely, that the easiest form of the 

language be presented first, that the selections for trans- 
lation be authentic, and that they be from important 
documents.” 

While there are many cogent arguments in favor of 
beginning the study of Greek with Attic prose, at the 
same time much can be said in behalf of the system 
followed by Rife in his book. The grammar is at least 
a little easier than the grammar of Attic, and the subject- 
matter of the reading material is considerably more 
familiar to the average beginner than the subject-matter 
of Xenophon’s Anabasis. At the beginning stages a 
certain amount of previous knowledge of the material 
read in a foreign language is very useful, since it gives 
the student a feeling of making rapid progress and, so, 
develops in him a feeling of self-confidence. Although 
the vocabularies in this book contain some words which 
are rarely met except in the New Testament and the 
Church Fathers, most of the words included are basic 
forms which are used frequently in almost every period 
of Greek literature. The student who uses Rife’s book 
will, of course, be compelled to make certain adjustments 
when he turns to the study of Xenophon or Plato; but 
those adjustments will be no more drastic than those 
required of the student who, after being trained in 
Attic, takes up the study of Herodotus or Homer. If 
Rife’s plan of beginning with the Kotwy makes the task 
of learning Greek easier and thereby gives the student 
an impetus for continuing his study, then his book 
deserves to be considered a very valuable piece of work. 

Rife presents his material in a clear and orderly 
fashion. The typical lesson follows the time-tested 
formula of one or two grammatical rules, a few new 
paradigms, a short vocabulary, from ten to fifteen Greek 
sentences to be translated into English, and, in the first 
forty lessons, a smaller number of English sentences to 
be translated into Greek. In some cases the writer per- 
haps goes a little too far in attempting to simplify his 
explanations of difficult features of grammar. This, how- 
ever, is not a serious weakness. The fact, on the other 
hand, that long alphas, iotas, and upsilons are not marked 
as such seems to me to be a much graver defect, since 
this will complicate the problem of dealing with accents. 
The student who is asked to translate the English ex- 
ercises into Greek will almost certainly complain about 
the absence of a general English-Greek vocabulary. 

An unusual and interesting feature of the book is the 
inclusion of an appendix devoted to the Modern Greek 
system of pronunciation. It seems highly desirable for 
students of Classical Greek to be able to recognize the 
modern pronunciation when they hear it used, or, if they 
cannot do that, at least to know something about the 
nature of the differences between this system and the 
system traditionally used in classrooms in this country. 
St. Louis University Cuauncey E. Finca 
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Editorial 

Whether like Jack Sprat they stomach no fat, or like 
his wife they eat no lean, classicists must often lick 
The Classical Journal’s “Lanz Satura” clean. The 
“Salute to Teachers” of last November’s issue (pp. 
102 f.) was especially meaty. The whole notion of 
giving “Education for citizenship” a classical twist, 
thereby retorting upon the “progressives”, gave us an 
idea. After all, one good turn deserves another. 

And in fact, it is a question of turns. “Progress” is 
not merely a matter of going forward. It means, really, 
going forward in the right direction, and that may in- 
volve a turn—or two. Lanz Satura suggested a cultural 
turn to “citizenship”; we offer it a religious turn, or, if 
you prefer, a full cultural turn. 

In bringing American “progressive” ideaology under 
analysis, Lanz Satura finds its “citizenship” path not 
broad enough. “Their great weakness,” says the editor 
(ibid. p. 103), “is their failure to interpret citizenship 
and social participation in terms of cultural anthro- 
pology.” This is perfectly true. Education merely for 
communal life does not suffice. Sparta educated for 
that sort of citizenship, but Sparta has left no notable 
contribution to our heritage. More recently, Germany 
educated for citizenship in the political and social sense 
of the word — even added a deal of “culture,” complete 
with Teutonic mythology, Wagnerian opera and all that. 
Furthermore, whereas it may not be entirely clear that 
Germany opposed classical culture, it is abundantly evi- 
dent that she did attack the Christian heritage. But 
none of us wants to repeat the Nazi error. 

For that reason we re-interpret Lanz Satura’s cultural 
participation in citizenship so as to include Christianity. 
Our American cultural heritage comes not only from 
Greece and Rome, but also from Palestine. And if the 
best way of understanding the child is understanding his 
ancestors, we must try to understand both our ancestors. 
Christianity is as integral a part of the American culture 
complex as is Hellenism. Norman Foerster has recently 
expressed this thesis forcefully: 

Our Occidental civilization derives its strength ultimately from 
the Great Tradition, which is the conflux of our humanistic legacy 
from the pagan world and our religious legacy from Judaism and 
Christianity. This twofold tradition may be approached in terms 
of American experience. In the seventeenth century we had in 
America an inadequate Christianity, in the eighteenth century 
an inadequate classicism; only in the late nineteenth century 
did a corrosive naturalism finally give us our vacuum of faith. 
If today educators would concern themselves with values, they 
must begin by acquainting the youth of America with the values 
which America has shared with the rest of the Occident. This is 
not a proposal for turning back the clock, for trying to go back 
to the Middle Ages or Greek antiquity, for attempting to con- 


fine the human spirit. It is a proposal of an emancipation from 
the provincial dogmas of the day, and from the forms of in- 
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doctrination and regimentation which threaten to bedevil our 
education. To avoid these dangers the best way, in the end, is 
to give students access to their essential heritage. 

As for this business of “putting the clock back”—it is 
a thing that can be done. And if a clock is wrong, it is 
the only sensible thing to do. We want a citizenship that 
includes political, social, and cultural participation, 
understanding cultural participation in the fullest sense 
to embrace Christianity. Only such a broader interpre- 
tation of citizenship can lead us the right way. Only 
such a citizenship can really make progress. 

Thus, for instance, the III Year high-school teacher 
can make his course in Cicero’s orations a workshop in 
citizenship. He can even, if he wants, make his class- 
room a senate in miniature. He will show his class the 
clash at Rome between constitutional government and 
Catiliniarian anarchy. He will show Cicero at the heart 
of the greatest political experiment of ancient times, the 
Roman Republic. He will show his pupils how it took 
centuries for Rome to climb from kings to constitutional 
government. He can from time to time point out how 
the Roman Republic, with aristocratic senate and popu- 
lar assemblies, with executive consuls and a whole series 
of magistrates mutually sharing power and limiting one 
another, resembles the American system with its con- 
gress, courts, and president. He should point out how 
this Roman Republic grew great and, like Aesop’s frog, 
burst asunder in its efforts to expand into a constitu- 
tional world empire. But he must point out that the 
attempt at world domination failed chiefly because no 
institution can be any better than the men who compose 
it. He must show that the efficiency of governments, as 
of machines, depends upon those who build and operate 
them. He must insist that fundamentally the political 
problem is the problem of man—the problem of human 
character. He must insist that 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 
He must show how the Romans lost those pristine family, 
civic and religious virtues that had made their growth 
possible. He must show that hand in hand with the 
decline and fall of the Roman Empire went the rise and 
spread of Christianity which made it possible to restore 
those habits of virtue without which the habit of citizen- 
ship is impossible. No amount of knowledge as such 
will guarantee you the bonus vir, let alone the bonus 
civis. Goodness has to do primarily with the appetitive 
not the apprehensive power of man. Mere knowledge of 
what tends to the bonwm commune is civics; citizenship 
involves willing and acting for the commonweal. This 
supposes that citizens be formed in character, else the 
whole political structure stands like a huge engine unable 
to get up steam to work. And character supposes motiva- 
tion, such motivation as may be able to overcome the 
strong pull of self-interest. It is not always immediately 
evident to the bonus vir that his own interest is in the 
long run closely bound up with the bonwm commune. 
There is in man, as in things, a law of gravity that exerts 
a drag to earth. And just as a gunman overcomes the pull 
of gravity by setting his sights higher than his target, 
so & man must overcome the pull of earth by aiming 
beyond. It is true that purely natural motives do help 
towards character and so towards good citizenship; but 
history and experience show us how inadequate they are 
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for the complete conquest of selfishness where communal 
life is concerned. That requires higher motivation, re- 
ligious motivation, and in the de facto order of things, 
Christian motivation. 

So it seemed to the Bishop of Hippo when he sat 
down to write De Civitate Dei, his magnum opus et 
arduum. For him good citizenship is even more a matter 
of will than of intelligence, of good will or bad will. 
And we want to accept Augustine’s broad understanding 
of the term city (civitas) to embrace both the Heavenly 
City and the Earthly City. According to Augustine 
such a division is complete. The Heavenly City includes 
all the good; the Earthly City all the bad. The distine- 
tion between the two arises out of the wills of the citizens. 
Those who are good choose to live with God, to cleave 
to Him. Those who are evil try, in their pride, to be 
“on their own” (esse a semetipso), to live apart from 
God. It is with this Christian philosophy of life that he 
interprets the whole of history. He sees life steadily, 
sees it whole, sees it Christ-centered, sees it subspecie 
aeternitatis. His thesis is that the course of the human 
race through time is ever divided into the progress of 
two societies, the Earthly and the Heavenly City. For 
him only that is worthy of the name of progress which 
leads upward—to God. Like the divine John, once he 
had caught sight of “the holy city, the New Jerusalem, 
coming down out of the heaven from God, made ready 
as a bride adorned for her husband” (Ap. 21.2), no 
lesser concept of citizenship could satisfy his soul’s 
patriotic thirst. 

That was the sensitive sort of citizenship that made 
the great English humanist, St. Thomas More, of Utopia 
fame, pray for the queen who had ordered his execution. 
His was an everlasting patriotism which saw citizenship 
sub specie aeternitatis. 

That was the strong citizenship which all America 
admired in Pacific Commander Shea. In his letter to 
his son, Jackie, the Holy Cross graduate told his son 
that if he were a good Christian he couldn’t help being 
a good American. Even before the letter had reached 
his son, Commander Shea had given his life pro patria. 
Dulce et decorum est... . No man can find fault with 
that sort of citizenship. 

With Lanz Satura “let us now clearly understand what 
we are doing, and go forward in the way we have been 
going. Our objective is citizenship; it is the only objec- 
tive of education. But we define citizenship as participa- 
tion to the fullest possible degree in the culture of modern 
America”—which, we say with Norman Foerster, “is 
Christian as well as classical.’” 

The only real progress is that which goes forward 
towards a goal. That education is really “progressive” 
which prepares men to be “citizens with the saints” 
(Ep. 2.19). “Here we have no permanent city, but we 
seek for the city that is to come” (Hb. 13.14). And the 
best sort of citizenship for this world is the citizenship 
which prepares men for citizenship in the next. In that 
sense the story of man on earth is really a Tale of Two 
Cities. 

1 “The Future of the Humanities in State Universities” by 
Norman Foerster, in A State University Surveys the Humanities, 
edited with a Forward by Loren C. MacKinney, Nicholson B. 
Adams, Harry K. Russell (Chapel Hill, The University of North 


Carolina Press, 1945), p. 231. 
2 Ibid., p. 232. 
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The Religion of the Ancient Atomists 


By Murrey 
Northwestern University 


Part I: Religious Theory 


Since Leucippus is bracketed with Democritus in the 
testimoma and we have practically nothing left of what 
he wrote, it is a virtual necessity to begin with Demo- 
critus. Leucippus was mainly a physicist anyway, and 
as such would not concern us. Epicurus, though he de- 
veloped a more compendious and consistent system than 
did the other two, was preceded and followed, in Demo- 
eritus and Lucretius, by men, in my opinion, of nobler 
and more generous mind. In fact, Democritus is often 
classed with Plato in ancient comment, as against, for 
instance, the relativist Protagoras.2 How Platonic the 
following from Democritus: 

Ignorance of the better is responsible for sin. (83 Diels; cf. 
Protagoras.) 

To all men the good and the true are the same; but the pleasant 
is one thing to one, another to another. (69 Diels; cf. 
Theat. 167B.) 

There is no device whereby, in the now existing order, rulers 
can avoid doing injustice, even if they are very good. (266 
Diels; cf. Rep. 496CD-497A with 329E-330A as background.) 
Democritus was preoccupied with morals, something 

which may be traceable to Socratic influence on the 
occasion of his unobtrusive sojourn in Athens. He had 
an encyclopaedic breadth of interests; but the fragments 
of his writings are largely gnomic, in line with the gnomic 
poets before him. The nobility of his outlook may be 
suggested by these utterances: 

By a wise man, the whole earth may be trod; for of a good 

soul the whole universe is the native land. (247) 

Poverty in a democracy is as much preferable to so-called pros- 

perity among dictators as freedom is preferable to slavery. (251D) 

But, to come to my subject of religion, while he is 
reputed to have had mystical tendencies and practices, 
uses the word “divine” as a term of praise in the broad 
Greek meaning, and makes traditional references to 
the gods; his actual belief, as explicitly expressed, was 
in certain Saiuoves in the air about, good and bad, 
difficult to destroy but not indestructible, which he says 
are the only gods. One should avail himself of the good 
demons. Plainly he did not believe that the gods had 
made the world. That had been made accidentally by 
that Aivoc or whirl which we meet in the Clouds of 
Aristophanes. 

Strep. You swore just now by Zeus. Pheid. Sure. 

Strep. Do you see how good a thing it is to be educated? 


Pheidippides, there is no Zeus. 
Pheid. a who? Strep. Whirl is king, having driven Zeus out. 
825-8) 


This of course rules out teleology, one of the major argu- 
ments for the existence of God, the argument from design. 
The other atomists, including Lucretius (iv. 823ff), also 
deny this. Voltaire satirized it in “Candide”. “Note 
well that the nose was made to support glasses, and so 
we have glasses. The legs were obviously ordained to 
be covered with stockings, and we have stockings.” 
With the other atomists, Democritus regarded the 
soul as corporeal, however subtle. This soul may even 
have been shared by inanimate matter. But, since it 
is not a transcendental soul, capable of existence apart 
from the body, to follow up the topic would lead us off 
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into a lengthy consideration of psychology. In so far 
as we may venture into that field, it will be better to 
do so in discussing Epicurus, whose statements on the 
subject are available and definite. 

In the absence of much evidence on Democritus’ atti- 
tude toward gods, I may at least quote a few expressions 
from him for whatever they may suggest. Inconsistencies 
between these and his (previously quoted) statement that 
his demons are the only gods may be explained by assum- 
ing that he uses the word “gods” here in a conventional, 
literary sense. 

The man choosing the good things of the soul chooses what is 
more divine; the one choosing those of the body chooses human 
things. (37) 

The gods give to men all blessings, of old and now. But all 
that is evil and harmful and useless, these neither of old nor 
now do they present to men; but men arrive at these themselves 
through mental blindness and ignorance. (175) 

Only dear to the gods are they to whom injustice is hateful. (217) 
For health in prayers does mankind petition the gods; but, 
having the control of this in their own power, they do not realize 
it. By intemperance, in their perversity, they betray their health 
to their desires. (234) 

The most one can make of such passages is an attitude 
suitable to the religious temperament. In terms of this 
attitude, I should rate the atomists in an ascending scale 
thus: Epicurus, Democritus, Lucretius. 

In turning to the religious beliefs of Epicurus, we 
are faced by the initial embarrassment that, on the 
positive side, religion is the least important and most 
incidental feature of his system. To be sure, the nega- 
tive process of removing from men’s minds the incubus 
of superstition, the two great fears of the gods and of 
death, is highly influential in his ethics. “Thou hast 
conquered, O pale Galilean”, cries Swinburne. “The 
world has grown gray with thy breath’. On which G. 
K. Chesterton opined that the world was, if possible, 
even grayer before Christ. Epicurus did not want men’s 
resolutions sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought 
in grim, disturbing lines. Lucretius wrote: 

That fear of hell must be driven headlong out, which disturbs 
human life from its very foundations, suffusing all with the pall 
of death, and leaves no pleasure clear and unalloyed. III, 37-40. 
So determined is Epicurus to have his disciples free men 
and unafraid, that he writes to Menoeceus (134), “It 
were better to follow the myths about the gods than to 
be a slave to the determinism of the natural scientists. 
For the one suggests the hope of propitiating the gods 
by acts of worship, whereas the other involves inexorable 
necessity.” 

It was for this reason of course that Epicurus, and 
Lucretius after him, introduced the famous swerve of 
the atoms, to which was attached the doctrine of the 
freedom of the will. “Finally,” says Lucretius, “if 
all motion is forever linked together and the new order 
forever arises from the old and the atoms do not by 
swerving make some beginning of a motion which may 
break the compact of fate, lest cause follow cause in 
an infinite series, whence arises free in living creatures 
on the earth, whence is it, I say, wrested from the fates, 
this freedom of the will?” 

This bold apparent inconsistency of the materialists 
(though some modern physicists defend it from the view- 
point of physics)* is to me one of the most impressive 
and significant events in the history of human thought. 
The Vitalists, such as Hans Driesch, find something 
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unpredictable in organisms: strange shifts, accommoda- 
tions, adaptations whereby, in the accidental failure of 
one part or organ, another steps in to perform a function 
for which it was not, apparently, originally designed. 

Take again the quartessence, nameless, finer than 
animus, which in turn is perhaps finer than anima. 
How desperately they struggled for a substitute for a 
purely spiritual essence! So, on one explanation, highly 
controversial and based on an obscure passage in Cicero’s 
De Natura Deorum (1 19, 49), some of the gods of 
Epicurus in the intermundial spaces, thought of maybe 
as geometrical figures without thickness of surface (ef. 
monogrammos deos—oxiaypagiat—in II 23, 59), are 
represented as form without enduring substance°—and 
that in a materialistic universe. A waterfall is used as 
an analogy to make this plain. I am uneasy about the 
probable human reaction to such a geometric God. 
Gilbert Chesterton said he had heard of a work called, 
“The Loves of the Triangles”. “I never read it,” he 
adds, “but I am sure that, if triangles ever were loved, 
they were loved for being triangular.” 

It is all too easy to ridicule the Epicureans, and 
Cicero availed himself freely of the opportunity. But 
certainly their physics, the closest ancient anticipation 
of modern physics, and even some aspects of their ethics, 
cannot be irresponsibly laughed off. At least, they 
weren’t hypocrites and prigs, like the Stoics at their 
worst. That ostensible Stoic Marcus Aurelius, rated 
in his ethics the most Christian of the pagans, has no 
hesitation in quoting Epicurus with approbation. And 
he oftener recommends the Epicurean &tapaGia than 
the drastic and somewhat inhuman c&nd&Oe.x of the 
Stoics. 

Epicurus was courageously and even grimly consistent. 
Despite his notable abstemiousness and purity of life, 
he will not mince matters but insists that the center of 
life is the stomach. That from a man who regards 
eating a little cheese adequate for festivity on special 
occasions, in relaxation from a less than Lenten fare 
of bread and water. So, having taken his stand on the 
validity of the senses, and in particular committed him- 
self to the film-theory of vision, since people all over 
the world in all times have had the concept of gods, he 
says there are gods. For films must have come to men 
from them, since all senses operate by physical contact; 
otherwise men would have had no means of conceiving 
gods, were there no gods from whom the films could 
emanate. 

He did not otherwise need gods. They had not even 
made the world and then, as the English Deists believed, 
gone off and left it and men to their own devices. But 
their existence was demanded by the implications of his 
physics and psychology. The only service they rendered 
men was quite unintentional. It always reminds me of 
Hawthorne’s “Great Stone Face” and the beneficent 
effect on Ernest of that inanimate rock of benevolent 
aspect. 


Part II: Religious Practice 


Lucretius repudiates interference by the gods in men’s 
affairs as “unworthy of them and alien to their peace.” 
If you ascribe such actions to them, “the holy divinity 
of the gods will be by your own attitude impaired in 
its effect on you. Not that the high power of the gods 
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can be marred, so that they resolve in wrath on grim 
retribution; but inasmuch as you yourself represent to 
yourself that, quiet in placid peace though they really 
are, they roll great tides of fury. You will not then 
approach the sanctuaries of the gods with calm breast, 
nor will you be able, in tranquil peace of mind, to receive 
those emanations which are borne from their hallowed 
forms to men’s minds as harbingers of the divine beauty” 
(VI, 69-78). 

Vergil, having learned Epicureanism early and been 
greatly influenced by Lucretius—especially in the com- 
position of the Georgics, shows in the eleventh line of 
the Aeneid that he also felt the impropriety of the 
wrath of God. Tantaene animis caelestibus irae? It 
had been the main indictment of religion by Lucretius 
(V, 1194f): 

O genus infelix humanum, talia divis 

Cum tribuit facta atque tras adiunxit acerbas. 
And he had said elsewhere (II 651) that the gods are 
not affected with wrath.® 


Writing to Herodotus (77), Epicurus says that trouble 
and care and anger and favoritism are not consistent 
with a state of blessedness, but are occasioned by weak- 
ness and fear and dependency. We must preserve the 
utter majesty of the gods in all the expressions we apply 
to such states of mind on their part, lest from these 
expressions arise opinions contradicting their majesty. 
Otherwise this very contradiction will occasion the great- 
est disturbance in men’s souls. God has immortality 
and blessedness, he tells Menoeceus (123), and we must 
not assign to him anything alien to these qualities. “The 
impious man is not the one who does away with the 
gods of folk-lore, but the one who attaches folk-lore 
notions to the gods.” 

We have already slipped over, especially in the noble 
Lucretius passage quoted above, into a possible posi- 
tive function of religion, beyond the merely negative 
advantage of being freed from alarming superstitions. 
“The messengers of divine beauty” may have an actual 
beneficent effect. There is a possibility even of a par- 
tial function of prayer and meditation, if only a one-sided 
relation which is incomplete communion. 

The interpretation of a disputed phrase of Epicurus’ 
psychology has a bearing on this, émpPoAy tis 
dtavoiac.? If I may over-simplify the matter, in case 
this description of mental experience be interpreted with 
DeWitt and others as a relatively passive reception, 
after the manner of stimulus and response in behavior- 
ism, the religious possibilities are strictly limited. But, 
if Bailey and others are right, and the mind was thought 
of by Epicurus as taking more initiative, the prospect 
of some nisus toward God is indicated. One might at 
least “grope after him in the dark”, as St. Paul said to 
the Epicureans and Stoics at Athens. 

Lucretius, being a poet and more religious, went much 
farther in this direction. DeWitt tells us* that he mis- 
understood and mistranslated Epicurus, when he de- 
scribed the animi iactus liber (11.1047). If DeWitt is 
right, this fact reflects unfavorably on Lucretius’ knowl- 
edge of the dogma or of Greek; but, in respect to his 
moral neture, it may be a noble error. At least, we 
could ill spare the epic picture in the first book (66-79) 
of Epicurus® in a role like that of Lucifer in Paradise 
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Lost, when lightnings and thunder checked him not but 
rather challenged his moral courage, so that he was eager, 
as pioneer, to break out of the close-fitting bars of the 
gates of nature. “Therefore the vital force of his soul 
won out, and he advanced far beyond ihe flaming ram- 
parts of the universe, and traversed all infinity, whence 
victorious he brings back word to us.” So Fitzgerald’s 
“Omar Khayyam”, in similar concept: 

I sent my Soul through the Invisible, 

Some letter of that After-life to spell: 

And by and by my Soul return’d to me, 
And answer’d “I Myself am Heav’n and Hell:” 


Heav’n but the Vision of fulfill’d Desire, 
And Hell the Shadow from a Soul on fire, .. . 


When we turn from theory and belief to religious 
practice, we can give a more favorable account of 
Epicureanism. Epicurus was evidently something of a 
conformist as to the customary practices of worship. 
He scems to have found them a possible vehicle for 
such religious impulses as he had. As for Lucretius, if 
we accept Hadzsits’ interpretation of V.1203, his practice, 
or recommendation at least, would be the same. The 
line, sed mage pacata posse omnia mente tueri, is com- 
monly understood to mean, “rather to look upon the 
universe with a mind at peace”. Hadzsits stresses a 
technical religious meaning of tweri, and gives the line 
this meaning, “but rather to observe all rites with a mind 
at peace”. I am not convinced of this; but I have at 
present only his assertion in “Lucretius and his Influ- 
ence” (p. 223) and have not seen an as yet unpublished 
article in which he defends it. 

A good point of departure, as to religious practice, 
is the bracketing of Epicureans with Christians in the 
popular attitude. Adelaide D. Simpson’® has conven- 
iently assembled most of the facts. Both groups were 
considered atheists, as denying the gods of the state. 
Both, in contrast to the Stoics, denied divinity to sun, 
moon, and other heavenly bodies. Both rejected divina- 
tion. Both opposed fatalism and stressed the freedom 
of the will. Though for opposite reasons, both made light 
of death. They were alike in being impatient of sham, 
disposed to challenge commonly accepted ideas, in with- 
drawal from politics, and considering poverty no disgrace 
or even an aid to happiness. Both made much of love 
and friendship. “Epicurus, like Paul, was a great let- 
ter-writer”,’! often, like Paul, asking for contributions 
for his needs or those of members of the sect. Both paid 
reverent devotion to the founders of their respective 
groups. Clarence A. Forbes’? reminds us that both the 
works of Epicurus and the Scriptures were publicly 
burned. 

The Stoic ethics sounded respectable, compared to 
first impressions of Epicurus’ major premise. But 
actually the Epicurean practice was closer to the Chris- 
tian than was the Stoic; and the Stoic gods were rather 
farther removed from men, functionally, than were the 
Epicurean.'* DeWitt’s description of Epicurean con- 
tubernium'* shows the intimacy of their communal life. 
These special arrangements for going into retirement 
together for mutual betterment are not unlike the “re- 
treats” of Catholics and other churches and religious 
organizations. The candor of their self-revelations and 
friendly criticism of one another in spiritual matters’ 
may remind us of prayer-meetings, the Oxford Move- 
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ment, or the mid-week service of the Christian Scientists. 
They had what earlier Methodists called “class-lead- 
ers”,!® persons responsible each for the current spiritual 
condition of a small group of church-members. 


The Epicureans had more missionary zeal than other 
philosophical sects;!7 and Epicurus wrote down to the 
common people in certain tracts. DeWitt® describes 
the advent of the preacher, following the philosopher. 
Hadazsits'® speaks of the “positive ardor of Lucretius’ 
evangelism.” Sellar writes,2° Lucretius “has more of the 
zeal of a religious reformer than any other ancient 
thinker, except one who in all his ways of life was most 
unlike him, the Athenian Socrates.” “Epicureanism”, 
says DeWitt,"! “was the only evangelical philosophy of 
the time. The door of admission was the experience of 
conversion.” Lucretius, in III, 16ff, gives an account 
of his own conversion. “The terrors of my soul dis- 
perse; the walls of the universe withdraw; I see affairs 
administered through all space.” Then, after the Homeric 
description of the abode of the gods, “Thereupon, under 
these influences, a certain divine delight and religious 
awe possesses me, because by thy power nature, laid 
bare so plainly, has been revealed in every part.” 
(Horror is technical, like ppiky in Plato, Phaedr. 251A, 
Rep. 387C, for religious awe.) 

Cyril Bailey*? hesitatingly accepted the geometric 
picture given above of Epicurean gods, on the doubtful 
basis of one passage in Cicero’s De Natura Deorum. 
But in another passage of the same work (II 23, 59) 
they are clearly represented as anthropomorphic; for, 
as in Lucretius V 1182, they perform physical feats with- 
out weariness. Philodemus even said they spoke a sort 
of Greek and needed food. Lucretius still has misgiv- 
ings, for all his protestations, about some abdita vis 
“which seems persistently to wear down human power, 
grind our fine fasces and grim axes under his heel, and 
have them in derision.” We are reminded of that 
theory of “the anti-Lucretius in Lucretius”. The very 
vehemence of the poet’s denunciations of certain tenden- 
cies of religious thought and feeling is eloquent of an 
inner struggle and of the power exercised upon him by 
that which he conscientiously denies. 


The Christians impressed the Romans as intolerant, 
recalcitrant, intransigeant. Marcus Aurelius (XI 3), 
recommending a ready acceptance of death, says this 
should not be a matter of pugnacious dogmatism, as that 
of the Christians, but with a reasonable dignity likely 
to persuade another and without dramatics. We have 
been considering a sect repeatedly ridiculed and vilified, 
condemned without a hearing. It has been an adventure 
in tolerance, a quality more notable in Marcus than in 
Epicurus, I grant. 

Epicurus set up pleasure, or really happiness, as the 
ultimate criterion. We may condemn in him, though he 
is no Cyrenaic, the hedonistic caleulus. Socrates in 
his Apology disparaged this with the invidious verb 
bmoAoyifeo8at and Marcus Aurelius quotes him with 
approbation (VII, 44); we respond with him to the 
challenge of the higher recklessness, in language elo- 
quently parallel to the description of One who “despised 
the shame.” Yet St. Paul writes, “I reckon (AoyiGouat) 
that the sufferings of this present emergency are not 
worthy to be compared to the coming glory to be revealed 
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for us.” (Rom. viii, 18) The calculus is there, too, with 
something of the Greek idiom of mathematics. The 
Christian also makes joy a criterion; the Indian mystic 
would call him too selfish. 


In contrast with the optimistic exuberance of the Pre- 
Socratics and Socrates, after the conquests of the Mace- 
donians and the coming of the Roman Empire with loss 
in each case of individual political liberty, men were 
more and more thrust back upon themselves and to such 
a personal adjustment as would enable them to make 
out a good life despite a hostile environment. Epicu- 
reans, Stoics, and Christians all devoted themselves to 
this task, though with varying prescriptions for life. 
Of the three, the Stoics were the saddest and most tragic, 
however heroic, the Christians the most joyous. Between 
the two in this respect were the Epicureans, who attained 
their more modest goal with a very fair success. 


Men “did not know”, says Lucretius, “what is the 
place to stop in possessing things and at what point true 
pleasure ceases to increase” (V, 1432f). Epicurus “set 
limits to desire and fear, and set forth the nature of 
that swmmum bonum toward which we all strive, and 
pointed out a route by which we may go quickly straight 
to it along a little foot-path” (VI, 25-28). 

1 Read at the Illinois Classical Conference, Bloomington, 
March 23, 1946. 

2 Cf. Sext. VII 389 in Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, I, 
pp. 353, 371; Sext. VIII 6, p. 3683D; Aet. IV 416, p. 369 (vs. 
Epicurus; Theophr. de sens., p. 375D; Stob. II 7, 3, p. 383D; 
see also fr. 156, p. 413D. For correspondences of Plato with 
Lucretius, see Shorey, Harv. Stud. XII 201ff. 

3 251-7. 

4 Cf. Fleeming Jenkin, Collected Papers, I, 177; J. C. Gregory, 
A Short History of Atomism, A. and C. Black, London (1931), 
231ff; M. Guyau, La Morale d’Epicure, (Paris, 1881), 71-102; 
G. D. Hadzsits, Lucretius and his Influence, N. Y., Longmans, 
Green and Co. (1935), 76f. 

5 There was another group with enduring substance. Cf. 
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ser., sec. 11, vol. XXXVI, p. 42. 
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8 Lc., pp. 426f. 
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= L. meant someone else; but this makes little difference 
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bridge, 1936), p. 115. 
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The business of the teacher is not to supply informa- 
tion, it is to raise a thirst—William Lyon Phelps. 
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